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twenty-six national religious bodies through which 


The Longshoremen’s Decision 


On October 12 the National Longshoremen’s Board 
handed down its decision in the case arising out of the 
great strike which occurred last summer on the Pacific 
Coast. The Board consists of Bishop Edward J. Hanna, 
Edward F. McGrady and O. K. Cushing. The decision 
was given pursuant to the agreement reached on August 7 
between the International Longshoremen’s Association, 
Pacific Coast District Local No. 38, on the one hand, and 
the Waterfront Employers of Seattle, Portland, and San 
Francisco, and the Marine Service Bureau of Los Ange- 
les, on the other. According to the terms of that agree- 
ment the decision is binding on all parties, and is automati- 
cally renewed from year to year unless terminated by 
written notice. 

The decision first defines longshore work in industrial 
terms, i.e., as including all kinds of work involving the 
“handling of cargo in its transfer from vessel to first place 
of rest.” 

Then follow the definition of a day’s work, which is 
six hours, and of a week’s work, which is 30 hours 
“averaged over a period of four weeks.” The “first six 
hours worked between the hours of 8 a. m. and 5 p. m.” 
are considered “straight time.” | Work beyond that pe- 
riod, night work, Sunday and holiday work are designated 
“overtime.” 

Basic rates of pay are fixed at $.95 per hour for 
straight time and not less than $1.40 per hour for over- 
time. Various differentials are specified. (Mr. Cushing 
dissented from the wage provisions of the decision.) 

Coming to the “hiring hall” issue which was a prime 
cause of the dispute, the decision reads as follows: 

“Section 4. The hiring of all longshoremen shall be 
through halls maintained and operated jointly by the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, Pacific Coast 
District, and the respective employers’ associations. The 
hiring and dispatching of all longshoremen shall be done 
through one central hiring hall in each of the ports of 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco and Los Angeles, with 
such branch halls as the Labor Relations Committee, pro- 
vided for in Section 9, shall decide. All expense of the 
hiring halls shall be borne one-half by the International 
Longshoremen’s Association and one-half by the employ- 
ers. Each longshoreman registered at any hiring hall 
who is not a member of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association shall pay to the Labor Relations Committee 
toward the support of the hall a sum equal to the pro 
rata share of the expense of the support of the hall paid 
by each member of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association. 

“Section 5. The personnel for each hiring hall shall 


be determined and appointed by the Labor Relations Com- 
mittee for the port, except that the dispatcher shall be 
selected by the International Longshoremen’s Association. 

“Section 6. All longshoremen shall be dispatched with- 
out favoritism or discrimination, regardless of union or 
non-union membership. 

“Section 7. The Labor Relations Committee in Seat- 
tle, Portland and Los Angeles, where hiring halls now 
exist, shall decide within twenty days from the date of 
this award whether a hiring hall now in use shall be 
utilized. If in any of said ports no decision is made 
within such twenty days, a new hall shall be established in 
such port within thirty days from the date of this award. 

“Section 8. The hiring and dispatching of longshore- 
men in all the ports covered by this award other than 
those mentioned in Section 4, and excepting Tacoma, 
shall be done as provided for the ports mentioned in 
Section 4; unless the Labor Relations Committee in any 
of such ports establishes other methods of hiring or dis- 
patching.” 

For the governance of labor relations the following 
provision is made: 

“Section 9. The parties shall immediately establish for 
each port affected by this award, a Labor Relations Com- 
mittee to be composed of three representatives designated 
by the employers’ association of that port and three rep- 
resentatives designated by the International Longshore- 
men’s Association. By mutual consent the Labor Rela- 
tions Committee in each port may change the number of 
representatives from the International Longshoremen’s 
Association and the employers’ association. In the event 
that such committee fails to agree on any matter, they may 
refer such matter for decision to any person or persons 
mutually acceptable to them, or they shall refer such 
matter, on request of either party, for decision to an ar- 
bitrator, who shall be designated by the Secretary of 
Labor of the United States or by any person authorized 
by the Secretary to designate such arbitrator. Such arbi- 
trator shall be paid by the International Longshoremen’s 
Association and by the employers’ association in each port. 
Nothing in this section shall be construed to prevent the 
Labor Relations Committee from agreeing upon other 
means of deciding matters upon which there has been 
disagreement. 

“Section 10. The duties of the Labor Relations Com- 
mittee shall be: 

“(a) To maintain and operate the hiring hall; 

“(b) Within thirty days from the date of this award 
to prepare a list of the regular longshoremen of the port, 
and after such thirty days no longshoreman not on such 
list shall be dispatched from the hiring hall or employed 
by any employer while there is any man on the registered 
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list qualified, ready and willing to do the work. No one 
shall be registered as a longshoreman who did not, during 
a period of three years immediately preceding May 9, 
1934, derive his livelihood from the industry during not 
less than any twelve months. Pending the preparation of 
these lists, no longshoreman who was a member of a 
gang or who was on any registered list or extra list be- 
tween January 1, 1934, and May 9, 1934, shall be denied 
the opportunity of employment in the industry. The 
Labor Relations Committee, in registering longshoremen, 
may depart from this particular rule; 

“(c) To decide questions regarding rotation of gangs 
and extra men; revision of existing lists of extra men 
and of casuals; and the addition of new men to the in- 
dustry when needed ; 

“(d) To investigate and adjudicate all grievances and 
disputes relating to working conditions ; 

“(e) To decide all grievances relating to discharges. 
The hearing and investigation of grievances relating to 
discharges shall be given preference over all other busi- 
ness betore the committee. In case of discharge without 
sufficient cause, the committee may order payment for 
lost time or reinstatement with or without payment for 
lost time; 

“(f£) To decide any other question of mutual concern 
relating to the industry and not covered by this award. 

“The committee shall meet at any time within twenty- 
four hours, upon a written notice from either party stating 
the purpose of the meeting. 

“Section 11. (a) The Labor Relations Committee for 

each port shall determine the organization of gangs and 
methods of dispatching. Subject to this provision and to 
the limitations of hours fixed in this award, the employ- 
ers shall have the right to have dispatched to them, when 
available, the gangs in their opinion best qualified to do 
their work. Subject to the foregoing provisions gangs 
and men not assigned to gangs shall be so dispatched as to 
equalize their earnings as nearly as practicable, having 
regard to their qualifications for the work’ they are re- 
quired to do. The employers shall be free to select their 
men within those eligible under the policies jointly deter- 
mined, and the men likewise shall be free to select their 
jobs; 
“(b) The employes must perform all work as ordered 
by the employer. Any grievance resulting from the man- 
ner in which the work is ordered to be performed shall 
be dealt with as provided in Section 10; 

“(c) The employer shall have the right to discharge 
any man for incompetence, insubordination or failure to 
perform the work as required. If any man feels that he 
has been unjustly discharged, his grievance shall be dealt 
with as provided in Section 10; 

“(d) The employer shall be free, without interference 
or restraint from the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, to introduce labor saving devices and to institute 
such methods of discharging and loading cargo as he 
considers best suited to the conduct of his business, pro- 
vided such methods of discharging and loading are not 
inimical to the safety or health of the employes.” 

The decision in this case doubtless will have consider- 
able influence in bringing about an adjustment of the 
longshoremen’s demands on the Atlantic Coast which 
threatened a repetition of the strife on the Pacific Coast. 
Furthermore, the efforts to bring about combined action 
between the longshoremen and the seamen’s union on the 
Atlantic Coast has served as a stimulus to the owners of 
more than 80 per cent of the merchant tonnage operating 
out of Atlantic and Gulf Coast ports who have agreed to 
negotiate an agreement with the seamen’s union. The 


principal problems uncovered at preliminary conferences 
have centered around the extremely low wages ($35 a 
month) paid by ship lines operating to the Caribbean and 
Pacific Coast ports. 


The Social Order—A Layman’s View 


Mr. Frank A. Horne, a well-known layman of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, contributes an article en- 
titled “Religion, Democracy and the Changing Social 
Order” to the Autumn Number of Religion in Life. The 
quality of the opinions expressed may be judged from the 
following sentences: “Feudalism came and went, and now 
individualistic industrialism is passing to some form of 
cooperativism.” “The present system is condemned by 
the utter failure of society to balance production and con- 
sumption in any proper distribution to the human family. 
The old law of supply and demand no longer functions 
and technological over-production continues the out-of- 
balance economy.” “The issue is clear cut and inescapable. 
The present incentives of society are based upon the 
lower instincts of a primitive society in which too fre- 
quently grasping greed, sordid selfishness and money 
mania are the driving motives, while injustice, inequality 
and insecurity are meted to the unprotected masses.” 

Mr. Horne is strongly in favor of maintaining a demo- 
cratic framework of our society. Democracy he consid- 
ers entirely consistent with cooperative economic organi- 
zation. He regards the resort to class warfare as an abor- 
tive effort at social reconstruction. Revolution means 
“chaos and disintegration.” Thus he rejects the traditional 
laissez-faire system entirely but as against revolutionary 
change he casts in his lot with those who aim at building 
a democratic, planned economic order. 


The Industrial Barometer 


On September 18, Secretary of Labor Perkins an- 
nounced that reports from 90 manufacturing industries 
showed that employment in August had increased one per 
cent over that in July. The index of employment in Au- 
gust (79.4) nearly equalled the high point (80.0) reached 
in September, 1933, but it was 3.6 per cent lower than 
the high point (82.4) reached in May, 1934. However, 
the increase was mostly in non-durable goods, which 
showed a net increase of 3.5 per cent compared to a 
decrease of 1.9 per cent among producers of durable 
goods. Among 18 non-manufacturing industries 10 
showed increases and eight showed decreases. 

On PWA construction projects over 625,000 workers 
were employed August 15, an increase of at least 10,000 
over July; in the Civilian Conservation Corps 385,000 
were employed, an increase of 5,000; construction proj- 
ects financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
gave employment to 18,000; and on road construction by 
state governments 233,000 were employed, an increase 
of 15,000. The total of these groups is 1,261,000, and 
they received $65,450,000 for the month of August, a 
substantial contribution to recovery to say nothing about 
the usefulness of the work done. More than 1,210,000 
were employed on the Federal Emergency Work program, 
an increase of 12,000 over July, but the amount of money 
they received is not stated. 

Payrolls in factory employment advanced three per 
cent in August over July. The index (62.2) was 7.5 per 
cent lower than the high point (67.3) reached in April, 
1934, but 9.5 per cent above August, 1933. Among the 
18 non-manufacturing industries only seven showed in- 
creases in payrolls. 
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Although payrolls in factory employment were 9.5 
per cent high in August, 1934, than in August, 1933, the 
National Industrial Conference Board's index of the cost 
of living indicates that the purchasing power of average 
weekly wages was 2.1 per cent less. 

The seasonal business pick-up which usually begins in 
August did not materialize and it was not until the last 
week in September that the New York Times index of 
business activity showed an increase. By October 6 it 
had increased 3.3 per cent above September 22, but it 
was still 5.3 per cent below the index for October 7, 1933. 

Although production and real wages have not increased, 
wholesale prices have steadily risen so that on September 
22, 1934, the index was nearly 30 per cent higher than in 
February, 1933, and 8% per cent higher than in the corre- 
sponding week of September, 1933. By October 6, 1934, 
the index was 1.1 per cent below September 22, but 7.4 
per cent above October 7, 1933. 


When wholesale and retail prices are rising so fast that 
wages buy less and less the question arises whether re- 
tardation in recovery is to be explained mainly by that 
relationship. Profits are usually made because prices keep 
ahead of wages and other costs. But if prices get too far 
ahead of wages, demand for commodities drops off. The 
question is whether business could not be made more prof- 
itable by retarding price increases so as to obtain a greater 
volume of sales. However, alternatives in price policies 
are a matter of choice for each business man. There is 
no coordinating agency to regulate prices in each industry 
and to fix price ratios between industries. 


“The Soviets Look at Uncle Sam” 


Rev. Julius F. Hecker, who is assigned to special work 
in Russia, writes in the Autumn Number of Religion in 
Life under the above caption. He undertakes to show the 
reasons for Russian interest in the United States and in 
the American people. He quotes Stalin in the interview 
given to Emil Ludwig: “You exaggerate, we have no 
particular respect of everything American, but we do 
respect American efficiency in everything—in industry, 
in technique, in literature, in life. We never forget that 
the United States is a capitalist country, but among the 
Americans there are many healthy people, in the spiritual 
and physical sense; healthy in their approach to their job 
and business. With this efficiency and simplicity we have 
sympathy. Regardless of the fact that America is a highly 
developed capitalist country, their habits in industry and 
production contain something democratic which cannot be 
said about the old European capitalist countries, where 
the spirit of feudal aristocracy still prevails.” 

Mr. Hecker reminds us that President Wilson on March 
11, 1918, sent a cable to the All Russian Congress of 
Soviets which included this sentence: “The whole heart 
of the people of the United States is with the people of 
Russia in the attempt to free themselves forever from 
autocratic government and become the masters of their 
own life.” During recent years Mr. Hecker says the 
Soviet Union has demonstrated that it is “consistently and 
relentlessly pursuing a policy of peace and international 
good-will.” 

Concerning the anti-religious movement in Russia Mr. 
Hecker says: “In all of the other revolutions the dis- 
credited reactionary religion was usually replaced by an- 
other reformed and culturally more appropriate cult 
meeting the needs of the emerging social order. . . . Be- 
fore the development of modern science every new ideol- 
ogy related to social changes was necessarily theological ; 
but since the triumph of rationalism at the close of the 
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eighteenth century revolutionary movements no longer 
resort to religious ideology to give rational justification 
to the emerging social order.” He explains that since 
Soviet Communism embraces in one scheme and one phil- 
osophic framework all human interests, the forms of re- 
ligion existing in Russia at the time of the Revolution 
were incompatible with a new order. He adds, however, 
- this is true of existing forms of religion everywhere 
else. 


W. H. Chamberlin, former Moscow correspondent of 
the Christian Science Monitor and author of several vol- 
umes on Soviet Russia, discusses the links between “old 
and new Russia” in the Spectator (London) for Septem- 
ber 21. The longer he lived in Russia the more he was 
impressed by “the tremendous grip which former adminis- 
trative ideas and practices still maintain, by the numerous 
links and parallels . . . which unmistakably bind the au- 
tocracy of the Romanovs . . . with the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics.” In this connection he points out 
“the absolutist character of the state, with its inevitable 
corollary : utter contempt and disregard for the rights and 
interests of the individual when these come into conflict 
with the supposed interests of the state.” Exile and 
espionage as a means of controlling the state were as 
familiar in eighteenth century as in Soviet Russia. Many 
of the economic problems with which the Soviet officials 
must struggle existed in earlier days. Tsarist Russia felt 
that it had a mission to maintain absolutism in Europe; 
Soviet Russia still hopes for world revolution. “Extreme 
secretiveness” in administration was taken over by the 
Soviet officials from the Tsarist government “in some- 
what intensified form.” Indeed, Mr. Chamberlin finds 
that “the strongest reason for disappointment” with 
the Russian revolution is not the destruction it caused but 
the taking over “in aggravated form” of “so much of the 
Tsarist technique of government, stifling of free criticism, 
all-pervading espionage, arbitrary arrest and banishment 
of political suspects.” 


The Construction Industry and Prosperity 


Many economists insist that we cannot have prosperity 
until the construction and durable goods industries pick 
up. On the other hand construction will not pick up until 
better business offers an incentive for new investment. In 
its “auditing of the New Deal” the Business Week, Au- 
gust 25, 1934, referred to this interdependence as “a hen 
and egg dilemma.” The part which government has played 
in the effort to solve this problem has not been extensive 
enough to test out the theory which holds that expansion 
ot public works can be used to bring recovery. 

In “normal” years about eight or nine billion dollars 
were spent on construction work and, of the total, about 
three billions were spent by government. It is estimated 
that about 3.5 million men were employed on construction 
work and that for every man so engaged 1.8 men were 
employed in manufacturing materials, transporting them 
to the job, etc. In 1933 about two and a half billion dol- 
lars were spent on construction work in general and it is 
expected that the amount will fall short of three billions 
in 1934. If construction could be expanded to nine bil- 
lions it is estimated that about 2.3 millions more men 
would be employed directly and about 4 millions more 
indirectly. If six million of the estimated ten million un- 
employed were thus put to work this would presumably 
have such a stimulating effect on business in general that 
many of the remaining four millions would be absorbed. 
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How inadequate the government’s efforts have been 
to revive business by expenditures on public works is 
indicated by the fact that 1931, 1932 and 1933 are the only 
years since the depression of 1921-1922 when expendi- 
tures on public works have fallen as low as two billion 
dollars. Since all expenditures on construction work 
did not reach three billion dollars in 1933 and are not 
likely to do so in 1934, government expenditures on pub- 
lic works can hardly be expected to have a great effect 
on business revival. 

Doubtless many who expected much greater stimulus 
from the appropriation of $3,700,000,000 for public works 
will be disappointed. But the federal appropriations do 
not represent construction added to the “normal” total of 
public construction. On the contrary they merely make 
up for the shrinkage in amounts spent by states, counties, 
cities, and towns. Furthermore, the projects undertaken 
have not been as numerous as expected because of the 
necessity for sound engineering and the elimination of 
graft and scandal. The Business Week stated that “most 
of the delay in getting local projects started occurs after 
all of the federal red tape has been wound up. Weeks and 
months elapse—often enough 6 months—after the bond 
contracts which represent PWA’s security have been ex- 
ecuted before work begins. Local wrangling and political 
shenanigan have brought many projects to grief, with 
the result that PWA allotments amounting to $123,897,- 
143 for 473 projects had been rescinded up to August 

From the total appropriation ($3,700,000,000) the fol- 
lowing deductions have been made: “$323 millions for 
CCC; CWA, $400 millions; Farm Credit Administration, 
$100 millions; TVA, $50 millions; NRA, $19,615,000; 
Surplus Relief Corp., $25 millions ; Electric Home and 
Farn: Authority, $1 million; Export-Import Bank, $1,- 
250,000; Federal Housing Administration, $1 million. 
The list could be prolonged with a dozen more items 
[which with the items above] . . . deducts a billion dol- 
lars from money available for construction.” 

By July 28, 1934, the PWA had allotted $1,528,103,000 
for federal projects, contracts awarded amounted to 
$1,136,197,000 and money paid out totalled $558,327,000. 
Of the total allotted ($946,253,000) for state, county, and 
municipal projects by July 11, $273,606,000, or 29 per 
cent, “will finance construction of 1,539 utility plants or 
distribution systems (water, sewerage, electricity, gas) ; 
$189,614,000 or 20 per cent for 1,283 buildings (schools, 
community centers, hospitals, city halls, etc.) ; $160,626,- 
000 or 17 per cent for other structures (bridges, etc.) ; 
$199,607,000 or 22 per cent to railroads (rails and equip- 
ment) ; $70,182,000 or 7.4 per cent for streets and high- 
ways ; $45,227,000 or 4.7 per cent for reclamation, irriga- 
tion, and flood control ; $7,388,000 for navigation, airports, 
and miscellaneous projects.” Such expenditures should 
ultimately have widespread effects on recovery but by 
July 28 cash advances amounting to only $726,000,000 
had been made for both federal and non-federal public 
works projects. 

On July 28, exclusive of administrative and supervisory 
employes, 665,091 were on the payrolls of these projects 
and were drawing about $160,000,000 monthly. Wages at 
this rate, or greater, and expenditures for materials will 
distribute purchasing power much needed to revive busi- 
ness. Furthermore, much work will be done which other- 
wise would be neglected. Communities will have facili- 


ties that will maintain or improve the plane of living of 
their inhabitants and the PWA will have supplemented 
the economic system in serving the main purpose for 
which it exists. 


Education Week 


The program for American Education Week November 
5-11 is announced as follows: 

Monday, November 5.—‘‘Planning for Tomorrow.” 
Let every community, every school and every organiza- 
tion ask itself the question: “What kind of life do we 
desire ?” 

Tuesday, November 6.—‘Developing New Types of 
Schooling.” Discuss the adaptation of the regular school 
curriculum to the needs of changing social conditions, 
On this day give special attention to the Tercentenary 
Celebration in American High Schools. 

Wednesday, November 7.—‘“Improving the Rural 
School.” Achievement of economic security and social 
well-being of the American farmer is an important step 
toward national recovery. It is the privilege of the rural 
school to inspire improvement of country life. 

Thursday, November 8.—‘Financing Our Schools.” 
Show how increasing unity of national life requires that 
support for education be derived from larger areas. This 
is the day set aside for mass meetings. 

Friday, November 9.—‘Quickening the Sense of Civic 
Responsibility.” School observance of Armistice Day. 
Emphasize good citizenship and Americanism as a part of 
the Armistice Day Program in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Legion. [The Legion’s plans do not appear in the 
announcement. } 

Saturday, November 10.—“Preparing for New Kinds 
of Service.” Show how the performance of such ser- 
vices as reforestation, beautification of parks and cities, 
eradication of insect pests, prevention of disease through 
sanitation, programs of recreation, and the creation of 
publicly owned art will give employment to many thou- 
sands who can not be absorbed in industry and business. 

Sunday, November 11.—“Enriching Character through 
Education.” Point out the increased importance of 
strengthening character in times of rapid change in the 
social structure, in order that the good things achieved in 
the past may not be swept away merely because they are 
old, nor new ideals refused trial merely because they have 
no precedent. 


Programs for World Peace 


The Department of International Justice and Good- 
will of the Federal Council has recently issued two 
pamphlets with suggestions for activities in connection 
with world peace and for meetings on the subject. Pro- 
gram Suggestions for World Peace offers a wide variety 
ot suggestions for activities furthering world peace, for 
the local church, the churches of the community, and in- 
dividuals. Sources of material in connection with these 
projects are indicated. Services of Worship for World 
Understanding and World Peace contains the plan of a 
service of worship and suggests litanies, responsive read- 
ings, sermon texts, prayers for peace, hymns, calls to wor- 
ship, and selections for special music for such occasions. 
They may be obtained from the Department, 105 East 
22nd St., New York, N. Y. Price 10 and 15 cents per 
copy, respectively; reduced price for quantity orders. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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